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SPELLING-BOOKS AND SPELLING 
& 


OF all branches taught in schools, there are none whose results 
so poorly repay the labors of the teacher and the pupil, as that of 
spelling. Taking the mass of our people, of all classes, as the evi- 
dence, it really seems as if we might expect more practical knowl- 
edge on the subject if it had been wholly neglected as a separate 
branch, and only taught incidentally, in the process of learning to 
read and write. It is safe to say, that seven-tenths of our people 
deserve the name of bad spellers. Nor is this confined to the illiter- 
ate. It pervades all classes, from the literary man to the laborer. 
The printer will tell us, that among all the manuscripts which come 
to his hands, from all classes, those which are uniformly correct in 
spelling, are the exceptions. 

It is natural to conclude, that a defect so universal, must be the 
result of some defect in our systems of education. If so, it must be 
owing either to neglect, or to wrong methods of teaching. 

No one acquainted with our primary schools, will believe it to be 
the result of neglect, as there is not, probably, one branch which 
receives so much attention, or occupies so much time, as spelling. 
The Spelling-Book is the first book used in the primary school, and 
it accompanies the pupil through every succeeding grade, up to the 
high school. A great portion of our children use time enough upon 
the Spelling-Book to make them finished scholars in Latin and 
Greek. 

We must conclude, then, that it is owing to wrong methods of 
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teaching. The writer proposes to give, briefly, the result of his 
observations and experience in relation to this subject, and in future 
numbers, to offer some suggestions upon a remedy. 

More than twenty years ago, on taking charge of a common 
school, the writer found an advanced class, apparently well trained in 
the common English branches, and immediately commenced a weekly 
exercise in composition. On examining the compositions, a consid- 
erable number of mis-spelled words were marked, many of them the 
most common every day words. On calling the attention of one of 
the older pupils, who had come in early, to the subject, he immedi- 
ately spelled correctly, (orally,) all but one, of nearly twenty words 
marked as mis-spelled in his composition. An examination of the 
class showed a similar result in nearly every case. And, on calling 
the attention of some other teachers to the subject, a like result 
was observed. Here, then, was an interesting subject of inquiry- 
The fact seemed to indicate that, for some reasons, the information 
they appeared to have obtained, was not usable. And the reason 
naturally suggested, was that it was owing to its being employed in a 
different way from that in which it had been learned. Since that 
time the pencil or the pen have been used in all spelling exercises. 

Various plans have been pursued, from time to time, to obtain 
light upon this subject. One of these, has been that of making a 
collection of mis-spelled words. A paragraph, or a short story was 
dictated to the school, to be written upon the slate, and the mis-spelling 
marked, by exchanging slates, the pupils marking for each ofher. 
Slips-of paper were then distributed to each section, and the mis- 

-spelled words collected. 

On examining a considerable collection of words made in that 
way, it was found that a very large proportion of them could be 
arranged into two classes, viz.: those which were evidently the 
result of an attempt to spell by sound,—and those which were spelled 
by analogy; and it was evident that many of the others were this 
result of a combination, or rather a confusion of both. 

Here, then, we had another significant fact, pointing, apparently, 
in the same direction. It was not difficult to see that it would be per- 
fectly natural for those who had spent years-in learning to spell by 
sound, to refer to it as a guide in writing. 

In regard to those spelled by analogy, a pupil who had been 
trained upon isolated words in the columns of a spelling book, with 
no association of meaning to guide him in his selection, between 
symphonous and closely resembling words, could do nothing but 
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write down that collection of letters which represented the sounds to 
his mind. He could have no means of discrimination, unless he had 
acquired it through some other channel. 

In pursuing this subject, inquiries were made in reference to the 
early training which had been received, in marked cases of good 
and bad spellers. It was found that, in a majority of cases of the 
incorrigibly bad spellers, they had entered school quite young, and 
had been carefully trained in all the mysteries of the spelling book, 
a-b-abs, elementary sounds and all. While it was found, that nearly 
as large a proportion of those which might be called “natural spell- 
ers,” those to whom the sound of a word seemed to call up to the 
mind a fac-simile of the written word, had learned to read in the 
“natural way,” without being-obliged to travel over the barren desert 
of senseless syllables and sounds. 

These, and numberless other facts, observed through a series of 
years, have led the writer to the belief that to the use, or, perhaps, 
the abuse of the spelling book, and-oral spelling, we are to look as the 
main sources of this difficulty. 

What might be, or has been accomplished in permanent useful 
results, by a judicious use of the spelling-book and oral spelling, the 
writer does not know, as they have been banished from his school- 
room for more than sixteen years. Their fruits, so far as they have 
come under his observation, have been nothing but thought-killing. 

* Tt is very certain that if we expect our children to use words to 
express ideas, they must learn them with ideas in them. We might as 
well feed them with an empty spoon, as teach them with empty words. 
The one will furnish as much nourishment to the body, as the other 
will to the mind. It is. thoughts, not words, that nourish and 
strengthen the mind. How many thoughts or ideas can a child be 
expected to find in the a-b, abs, or b-a, ba’s, or any of the compact 
columns of a spelling book ? 

But I must defer any farther remarks to a future number. If 
teachers interested in knowing the truth in relation to this subject, 
will institute like inquiries among their pupils, and communicate the 
results to the Journal, we may hope to be able, at no distant day, to 


understand how to teach it more practically. 
PRACTICAL. 


May.—Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded by sorrows, 
that they may be lent to us only for our instruction, as we darken the 


cages of birds when we wish to teach them tosing? Jean Pavt. 
4 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Ep1ror :—The rejoinder to my previous communication is 
such a novel medly of misapprehensions and illogicalities, that I 
was, at first, inclined not to notice the subject, at so early a period, 
through your valuable Journal. But there are times when silence 
gives to error the appearance of truth, particularly with those who 
have to depend mostly on the expressions of others for instruction. 
Thus it is my duty to observe that I do not admit a point in ¢hat re- 
joinder to be taken; and I will make a few suggestions for the con- 
sideration of such of your readers as may not have pursued this 
subject to their satisfaction. ‘ 

Ist. The word does not depend on its orthography. Orthography 
is an arbitrary method for representing words by letters. So we 
have bow, beau, and could have bo, to represent these words, as 
well as to have the two ideas represented by the same sounds. 

2nd. The derivation of words is traced by their parts, and not by 
the method of representing these parts. Even if this was not so, 
should the youth of our peerless country be restrained in their prog- 
ress to suit the whim of a few pedantic sticklers, who see no com- 
mendable thing, except in a close conformity with all that is good 
and ill in our language legacy? Take this example, weigh now, in 
phonography wa. What derivation is now shown by weigh, than 
would be shown by wa? 

3d. The condition of phonography is this; Phonography is a de- 
cided improvement onthe Pantographic method now in use ; a greater 
one, perhaps, than the spindles and looms of Lowell, are over the rude 
methods in use, for spinning and weaving, among the natives of Su- 
matra: but prejudice, ignorance, and folly, unite in crying “ away 
with it.” Every year of its existence before the public, will tend to 
break down its opponents, or change them to discipleship. 

From the days of Chaucer, as great a change has taken place in 
the orthography of the English language, as will be required to 
phoneticise the language we use. Then tisik will be as good Greek 
as phthisic is. 

GrorcE C. Morr. 


~ 
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THE ALPS AND AVALANCHES. 
By the Author of “Marco Paul in Pursuit of Knowledge.” 


SEVERAL circumstances conspire to give the Alps great celebrity. 
First, they are very lofty. Then the groups and ranges assume 
very picturesque forms, and enclose the most beautiful fertile valleys. 
The region also which they occupy is very populous,—there being 
upon the declivities of the mountains, or in the valleys between them, 
seven or eight millions of inhabitants. And, finally, they are in the 
heart of Europe, surrounded by the most populous and highly civi- 
lized countries, so that they are very easily accessible. They are, in 
fact, traversed by several great commercial thoroughfares, which 
wind along the valleys and through the defiles. Thus they are 
visited continually by thousands of travelers and tourists, who have 
written descriptions of them without number, in all languages, and 
illustrated them with an endless variety of maps and drawings, which 

“have been engraved and circulated all over the world. Thus it hap- 
pens, that, though the Alps are not the highest, they have become by 
far the most celebrated mountains on the globe. 

The Alps do not consist, like many other mountains, of one or two 
long chains, but they extend in every direction in such a maze of 
ranges, groups, spurs, and isolated peaks, as to give the whole coun- 
try the appearance of an ocean of mountains. This will be seen by 
examining any good map of Switzerland. The summits extend far 
above the limit of perpetual snow. As we rise from the surface into 
the air, in all parts of the world, the temperature becomes colder, 
until at last we come to a region where, if land existed as high, snow 
would lie upon it all the year,—the warmth of the summer not being 
sufficient to melt the snow which would collect in the winter. The 
line of perpetual snow is, of course, farther from the earth in warm 
climates than in cold; and in such climates, mountains may be pretty 
high, and yet not reach to it. The highest mountains in New Eng- 
land do not reach to this limit ;—though the air is much colder on 
their summits than in the valleys below. 

Very many of the Alps rise above thas limit, and they are conse- 
quently always covered with ice and snow. Even those that are not 
so high, rise to a region that is very cold, and they consequently con- 
dense the moisture from the air; just as a cold stone, held in steam, 
will condense it into drops of water. This water, which is condensed 
about the summits of the mountains, or which comes from the melt- 

ing of the snows, pours down the chasms and ravines in cataracts and 
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cascades, of very great sublimity and beauty. Some of these cas- 
cades are long and slender lines of water, falling from a vast height 
upon the rocks below. Others are mighty torrents, tumbling along 
over rocky beds with a deafening roar. Others still are to be seen 
from a distance, gliding down the face of a rocky precipice in a sheet 
of foam, narrow at the top, and spreading very wide at the bottom. 
Besides these streams and torrents of water, vast masses of ice and 
snow break off from the declivities of the mountains, and fall with a 
thundering noise into the valleys. These are called avalanches. 
The vast masses of ice which accumulate in the higher valleys are 
called glaciers. The lower extremities of them are constantly melt- 
ing away, and new additions are made above, the vast weight of 
which crowds the mighty mass forward, with a slow motion, as fast 
as it wastes below. Sometimes these glaciers crowd across a stream 
and dam it up, by which a lake is formed above. In process of time 
the lake bursts this barrier of snow and ice, and pours down a tre- 
mendous torrent of water, mud, earth, trees, stones and ice, to deso- 
late some fertile region below. 

The roads over the Alps are objects of great interest. Some of 
them are mere paths for mules and foot passengers, winding along 
through dark defiles or under impending precipices, and sometimes 
crossing frightful chasms, by slender bridges which seem suspended 
in the air. In the-time of Napoleon, a carriage road was constructed, 
leading from Switzerland into Italy, through the very heart of the 
mountains. It is called the road of Simplon. This road presents 
the most terrific scenery to the traveler passing over it. It creeps 
along upon the edges of precipices, and across the wildest torrents, 
and sometimes through the very heart of the mountains, by tunnels 
cut in the solid rock. The road itself was made in a very thorough 
manner, but it is often dangerous, on account of the fragments of 
rock which fall down upon it, in great quantities, on many parts of 
the road, especially in the fall and spring, from the cliffs above. 

The loftiest and most celebrated of the Alps, is Mount Blanc. 
The word blanc, in French, means white. The mountain is so named 
from its shining in the sun with a most brilliant whiteness, on account 
of the vast fields of snow with which its upper regions are covered. 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Ist. The Colossus at Rhodes. It stood onthe two moles which 
formed the entrance of the harbor, at the city of Rhodes. 

It was composed of brass, and some estimate of the amount used 
may be made from the fact that after it had lain in ruins 894 years, 
there remained after the diminution from rust and theft, 720,000 
pounds. It was sold to a Jew of Edessa and carried away on 900 
camels. It was hollow, and the cavities filled with stones, to coun- 
ter-balance its weight and render it firm on its pedestal. Its height 
was 105 feet, and all vessels could pass between its legs. There 
were few persons who could encompass its thumb with their arms 
and its fingers were larger than most statues. It was the workman- 
ship of Chares, who was employed 21 years in building it. It was 
erected B. C. 300, and, after having stood 56 years was broken off 
below the knees, and thrown down by an earthquake. 

2nd. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. This surpassed all the 
structures of antiquity, and the building of it occupied 220 years. 
It was 425 feet in length, 220 in breadth; adorned with 127 columns 
of the Ionic order, and Parian marble, each sixty feet high; and a 
statue of the goddess, supposed to have been sent down from heaven. 
On the very night of the birth of Alexander the Great, it was par- 
tially burnt down by Herastratus, who took that means to immortal- 
ize his name. Dinofrates was the architect who superintended its 
rebuilding. Alexander offered to appropriate his spoils to its restor- 
ation, if the Ephesians would give him the sole honor and have his 
name placed on the temple. They refused, really from national pride 
but with the pretense, “‘ That it was not right for one divinity to 
erect a temple to another.” 

3rd. The Labyrinths of Egypt. These are in Lower Egypt, near 
Lake Meeris. According to Herodotus, it consisted of 3000 cham- 
bers ; 1500 above ground, and the same number subterranean. It 
had but one entrance and so many intricate windings, that when 
once in, it was imposible to get out without a guide. It is said to 
have been built by 12 kings. All the opinions, with reference to its 
object, appear to yield in acumen and ingenuity, to that of Gatterer, 
who supposes it to be an architectural symbolic representation of the 
zodiac, and the course of the sun through the same; one half being 
above, and the other below the earth,whilst the 3000 chambers 
have a symbolical reference to the precession of the equinoxes. 
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4th. The Pyramids of Egypt. Of these there are nearly 100 and 
they constitute the most stupendous works of man. The largest is 
at Ghizeh, near the Nile, which covers 11 acres of ground, and is 
about 500 feet high, and is said to have employed 100,000 men 
thirty years in building. 

4th. The temple of Jupiter Olympeus. It was situated on the 
river Alpheus, in Elis, near the spot where the Olympic games were 
celebrated. Its height was sixty-eight feet; breadth ninety-five, and 
length two hundred and thirty. It was adorned internally and ex- 
ternally with a great variety of statues. The figure of the Olym- 
pian deity, was composed of ivory and gold, and of such vast pro- 
portions that though seated it reached nearly to the ceiling, sugges- 
ting the idea, that in rising it would bear away the roof. In the 
right hand, it grasped an image of victory, and in his left a scepter, 
curiously wrought of various metals, on which was perched an eagle. 

6th. Thewalls and hanging gardens of Babylon. These were 
built by Semiramus, were 350 feet high, 87 feet thick, and about 
sixty miles in circuit. They were composed of brick baked in the 
sun, and cemented with bitumen instead of mortar. The gardens 
were situated in an immense palace built at the west end of the 
bridge which crossed the Euphrates. 

It contained a square of 400 feet on every side, and was carried 
up in the manner of terraces, one after another, till it reached the height 
of the walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace by 
means of stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast 
arches, raised on other arches. On the top of the arches flat stones 
were first laid, then a great quantity of reeds and bitumen, next a double 
row of bricks, the whole covered with thick sheets of lead. This 
floorage was designed to keep the moisture of the mould from esca- 
ping through the arches. The earth laid thereon, was so deep, that 
large trees could take root, and with such the garden was covered, 
together with plants and shrubs of every description. On the upper 
terrace, there was a pump and engine, for drawing water from the 
river to water the garden. Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 
desired something resembling the hills of her native Media; and to 
gratify her, the king raised this prodigious structure. 

7. The Mausoleum. A monumental structure reared by Artem- 
isia, in memory of her husband and brother, Mausolus, king of Carir, 
B. C. 352. She is said to have been so much attached to him that 
she mixed his ashes with water and drank them off. The entire 
height of the monument was 140 feet, being nearly square, each side 
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measuring 113 feet and each end 93 feet. It was decorated with a 
peristyle of 36 columns, about 60 feet in height. There are no re- 
mains of the monument at the present time.—Selected. 



































STORIES FOR THE YOUTH. 


AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL LIFE. 
Never twit a boy for what he can not avoid. 


INCIDENTS, trifling in themselves, often have an important influence 
in determining the character of a life. A word spoken in season, a 
cruel taunt, wounding the heart to its core, have been the turning 
points in destiny, and put a young mind onthe high road to fortune, or 
sent it downward to ruin. Almost every person can recall some oc- 
currence in early life which gave tone and impulse to effort, and 
imbued the mind with principles whose influence is even now con- 
trolling. The following narrative is an illustration of this fact, and 
inculcates a truth, which every man, woman and child, may profitably 


bear in mind. 
Years ago, when I was a boy, it was customary to have spelling 
T schools during the winter term. These gatherings were always anti- 


cipated with great interest by the scholars, as, at those times, was to 
be decided who was the best speller. Occasionally one school would 
visit another for a test of scholarship. 

A neighboring school once sent word to ours, that on a certain day, 
in the afternoon, they would meet at our school-house for one of these 
contests. As the time was short, most of the other studies were sus- 
pended, and at school, and at home in the evenings, all hands were 
studying to master the monosyllables, dissyllables, polysyllables, ab- 
breviations, &c., &c.,; which the spelling-books contained. 

At length the day arrived, and as our visitors were considered ra- 

ther our superiors, our fears and anxieties were proportionately great. 
The scholars were ranged in a standing position, on opposite sides of 
the house, and the words pronounced to each side alternately, and the 
scholar that missed was to sit down. His share in the contest 
was lost. 

It did not take long to thin the ranks on both sides. In a short 
time our school had but etght scholars on the floor, and theirs but siz. ‘ 
After a few rounds, the contest turned in their favor, as they had 
four standing to our two. For a long time it seemed as though these 
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had the book “by heart.” At length the number was reduced to one 
on each side. Our visitors were represented by an accomplished 
young lady, whose parents had recently arrived in town, and ours by 
myself, a poor little boy of ten summers, who had sat up night after 
night while my mother pronounced my lessons to me. The interest 
of the spectators was excited to the highest pitch, and word after 
word was spelled by each. At length the young lady missed, and J 
stood alone. Her teacher said she did not understand the word. 
She declared she did; that the honor was mine, and that I richly 
deserved it. That was a proud moment forme. I had spelled down 
both schools, and was declared the victor. My cheeks burned, and 
my brain was dizzy with excitement. 

Soon as the school was dismissed, my competitress came and sat 
down by my side and congratulated me on my success, inquired my 
name and age, and flatteringly predicted my future success in life. 

Unaccustomed to such attentions, I doubtless acted, as most little 
boys would under such circumstances, injudiciously. At this junc- 
ture, Master G., the son of the rich man of our neighborhood, taunt- 
ingly said to me, in the presence of my fair friend and a number of 
boys from the other school, “Oh, you needn’t feel so big—your folks 
are poor, and your father is a drunkard.” 

I was happy no more,—I was a drunkard’s son,—and how could 
I look my new friends in the face? My heart seemed to rise up in 
my throat, and almost suffocated me. The hot tears scalded my eyes, 
but I kept them. back, and soon as possible, quietly slipped away 
from my companions, procured my dinner-basket, and, unobserved, 
left the scene of my triumph and disgrace, with a heavy heart, for my 
home. But such a home. “My folks were poor,—and my father 
was a drunkard.” But why should I be reproached for that? I 
could not prevent my father’s drinking, and, assisted and encouraged 
by my mother, I had done all I could to keep my place in my class 
at school, and to assist her in her worse than widowhood. 

Boy as I was, I inwardly resolved never to taste liquor, and that I 
would show Master G.., that if I was a drunkard’s son, I would yet stand 
as high as he did. But all my resolves could not allay the gnawing 
grief and vexation produced by his taunting words and haughty man- 
ner. In this frame of mind,—my head and heart aching, my eyes 
red and swollen,—I reached home. My mother saw at once that I 
was in trouble, and inquired the cause. I buried my face in her lap 
and burst into tears. Mother, seeing-my grief, waited until I was 
more composed, when I told her what had happened, and added, pas- 
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sionately, “I wish father wouldn’t be a drunkard, so that he could be 
respeeted as other folks.” At first, mother seemed almost over- 
whelmed, but quickly rallying herself, she said : 

“ Joseph, I feel very sorry for you, and regret that your feelings have 
been so much injured. G. has twitted you about things you can not 
help. But never mind, my son. Be always honest; never taste a 
drop of intoxicating liquor; study and improve yourmind. Depend 
on your own energies, trusting in God, and you will, if your life is 
spared, make a-useful and respected man. I wish your father, when 
sober, could have witnessed this scene, and realise the sorrow his 
course brings on us all. But keep a brave heart, my son. Remem- 
ber you are responsible only for your own faults. Pray daily to God 
to keep you, and don’t grieve for the thoughtless and unkind re- 
proaches that may be cast on you on your father’s account. 

This lesson of my blessed mother, I trust, was not lost upon me. 
Nearly forty years have passed since that day, and I have passed 
many trying scenes, but none ever made so strong an impression on 
my feelings as that heartless remark of G’s. Now, boys, remember 
always to treat your school-fellows with kindness. Never indulge in 
taunting remarks towards any one, and remember that the son of a 
poor man, and even of a drunkard, may have sensibilities as keen as 
your own.” 

But there is another part to this story. The other day a gentle- 
man called at my place of business, and asked if I did not recognize 
him. I told him I did not. “Do you remember,” said he, “ being 
at a spelling school at a certain time, and a rude, thoughtless boy, 
twitting you of poverty, and being a drunkard’s son?” “I do, most 
distinctly,” said I. “ Well,” continued the gentleman, “I am that 
boy. There has not probably a month of my life passed since then, 
but I have thought of that remark with regret and shame, and as I 
am about leaving for California, perhaps to end my days there, I 
could not go without first calling on you, and asking your forgiveness 
for that act.” 

Boys, I gave him my hand as a pledge of forgiveness. Did I do 
right? You all say, yes. Well, then, let me close as I began: 
Boys, NEVER TWIT ANOTHER FOR WHAT HE CAN NOT HELP. 

UnNcLE JOSEPH. 
Upper Canada Journal of Education. 
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LOOKING FOR A PLACE. 


“ Well, Johnny, have you succeeded to-day, my son ?” 

“ Nothing good to-day, mother. I have been all over town almost 
and no one would take me. The book stores and dry-goods stores 
and groceries have plenty of boys already; but I think, if you had 
been with me, I should have stood a better chance.—Oh, you look so 
thin and pale, mother, somebody would have felt sorry, and so taken 
me, but nobody knew me, and nobody saw you.” 

A tear stole down the cheek of the little boy as he spoke, for he 
was almost discouraged; and when his mother saw the tear, she 
could not refrain from weeping. 

It was acold, bleak night, and Johnny had been out all day look- 
ing for “a place.” He had persevered, although constantly refused, — 
until it was quite dark, and then gave up, thinking that his mother 
must be tired waiting for him. 

His mother was a widow, and a very poor one. She had main- 
tained herself by needlework, till a severe spell of sickness had con- 
fined her to her bed, and she was unable to do more. 

' She told her little son to sit down by the fire while she prepared 
his supper. The fire and the supper were very scanty, and he felt 
that he would rather share such a fire and supper with such a mother; 
than sit at the best filled table with anybody else, who did not love 
him as she did, and whom he did not love as he did her. 

After a few moments of silence, the boy, looking up into his moth- 
er’s face with more than usual seriousness, said : 

_ “ Mother, do you think it would be wrong to ask my new Sunday- 
school teacher about it on a Sabbath ?” 

“No, my son, not if you have no other opportunity; and I think 
he would be a very suitable person, too; at least Ishould think that 
he would be interested in getting you a good place.” 

“ Well, to-morrow is Sunday, and when the class breaks up, I be- 
lieve I will ask him.” | 

After reading a portion of God’s holy Word, the mother and her 
little boy kneeled down together in their loneliness, and prayed the 
Lord most earnestly to take care of them. They were very poor, but 
they knew that God cared forthe poor. They knew also that God 
would do what was best for them. Oh, it is a sweet thing to the 
soul, to be able to say, sincerely, “ Thy will be done !” 

“T feel happier, now,” said John. “Iwas so tired when I came 
in, that I felt quite cross, I know I did; did I look so mother ?” 

The mother’s heart was full, and she gave her boy one, long, affec- 
tionate kiss, which was sweeter to him than many words. 
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Next morning was the Sabbath. John’s breakfast was more scanty 
than ever, but he said not,a word about that, for he saw that his 
mother ate very little of it. Only one or two sticks of wood were 
left outside of the door where it was kept ; and he knew that both 
food and fire might all be gone before night. They had no money to 
buy any with for several days. 

The Sabbath-school bell rang. The Sun was shining bright and 
clear, but the air was exceedingly cold. The child had no overcoat, 
and was still wearing a part of his summer clothing. He was in his 
seat just as his superintendent and his teacher entered. 

“ Who is that little pale-faced boy in your class?” asked the su- 
perintendent of Johnny’s teacher. 

“His name is Jones, he lives in Stone st., and I must visit him 
this very week. He is a well behaved boy.” . 

“T should like to know more about him, and I will see him after 
school.” 

The superintendent did not forget him, and when the class broke 
up, seeing him linger behind the other scholars, went up and took 
him by the hand kindly. 

“You have been here to school several Sabbaths, have you not, 
my boy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I came just a month ago, to-day.” 

“ Had you ever been to school before that time ?”” 

“Yes, sir, before mother was taken sick, I used to go to——street 
school ; but that was a great way off; and when mother got better, 
and you opened this new school, she advised me to come here, it is so 
much nearer.” 

“ Well, did I not see you yesterday looking for a place in Water 
street.” 

“TI was down there, sir, looking for a place.” 

“Why did you not take that place which the gentleman had for 
you in the large grocery store ?” 

“ Do you mean the store where the great copper worm stood on 
the sidewalk ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh, Sir, I didn’t know they sold rum there when I first went in, 
and when I saw what kind of a store it was, I was afraid.” 

“ Have you a father ?” 

“ No, sir, father is dead,” said the little boy, hanging down his head. 
“ What did your father do, my son, what was his business ?” 
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“ Sir, he once kept alarge store like that ;” and the child shudder- 
ed when he answered. 

“ Why did you not keep the piece of gold money that you found on 
the floor as you were entering the store ?” 

“ Because it was not mine, and I thought that the gentleman would 
find an owner sooner than I should.” 

“He did, my boy, it was my money. Did you not get a place 
yesterday ?” 

“No, sir, all the places were full, and nobody knew me.” 

“Well, my boy, you may go now, and tell your mother that you 
have a place. Come to me very early in the morning ; your teacher 
will tell you where I live.” 

Johnny went home with his heart and his eyes so full that he could 
hardly see the street or anything else as he went along. He knew 
it would cheer his dear mother very much, and so it did. His super- 
intendent procured a good place for him, and they were made com- 
fortable and happy. 

Surely this story carries its own moral.— Selected. 





SHADY AND SUNNY SIDE OF TEACHING. 


MInisTERs and teachers are generally considered by the people in 
whose employment they are-as public property, and all their move- 
ments, and almost thoughts are criticised with the strictest care. 

On many a summer’s morning, the beautiful canopy of blue is cov- 
ered with floating clouds, but ere the day has reached its meridian 
they disappear like leaves before the autumn winds. So it often is 
with teachers. They enter school with many misgivings, and for a 
while their sky seems clouded over, but if they so succeed it only 
seems brighter for having been covered with clouds. 

From the misinterpretations given to a teacher’s motives and 
actions in directing the infant mind, the earnest wish for the scholar’s 
improvement is considered as having some selfish end in view, or 
as arising from selfish motives. 

But this is not all, the feeling of distrust with which many look 
upon teachers,—as only teaching for the remuneration which is so 
grudgingly paid, never thinking that there are many noble souls who 
love their work,—which does not close with the stroke of the clock, 
or the ring of the bell,—and who labor day and night to promote the 
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highest interest of their pupils, ever devising some new plan for their 
improvement. 

Say you they have nothing of real work to do,—nothing with 
which to be fatigued ; aye, did you say that you knew they had not ? 
Try itand see. Consider what a constant care is required to drill, in- 
struct, and govern all under your care. The concentration of thought 
required for the proper discharge of duty as instructor, the adaptation 
of your remarks to different degrees of intellect,—the vigilant watch 
and constant care required to give the little minds just enough, and 
the right kind of employment,—the planning for what comes next,— 
the patience with dull brains and irritable tempers—do you say these 
are nothing? Try it and see. 

Then if you lay aside for a while your many cares, and meet for 
some social pleasure with your young friends, how many eyes there 
are to watch you, and herald your every act, word and look, through 
the land. 

But it is not always so; there are many bright spots, many oases 
in the desert. I would rather talk of the teachers’ pleasures; of the 
joys, rich, pure and lasting, of the teachers’ duties, privileges, and in- 
fluence. Of the teachers’ pleasures do you say? yes, it is all pleasure. 
It is pleasant to be greeted with the cheerful smiles and kind good 
morning, to have the dear little ones hasten to meet you, ready to 
grant every request, and anticipate every wish ; to be looked up to 
as a friend, adviser, counselor and guide. Butthis is not all; there 
are other delightful pleasures connected with teaching,—that of 
boarding round is one, for surely no one will deny but that itis a delight- 
ful privilege to go from house to house and visit all the people. How 
the eyes of the little boy or girl will brighten as you tell them that 
their house will be your home for afew days. Who does not delight 
to see the interest manifested in their children’s improvement by the 
parents and to recount to them the success and progress of the 
schools. And the politeness with which you are treated for the sake 
of the little ones (if not for your own) is enough to make your heart 
glad and to strengthen your resolution, that those intrusted to your 
care shall daily improve in knowledge and virtue. 

Yes, fellow teacher, ours is a noble work, “to clear their senses 
dark, to soften strong hearts and bring obedience due.” 

If our hearts are in the work, if we labor not for the remuneration 
that is so grudgingly paid, but for the noble purpose of moulding 
these pliable immortal minds, these trials, errors and vexations will 
be cheerfully borne, the weary sigh repressed, and with patient, hope- 
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ful vigor we shall pursue our way. Away then all thoughts of dis- 

couragement, remembering “that he that casts his bread upon the 

waters will surely find it after many days.” H. B. S. 
Somers, Feb. 26th, 1857. 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


Tuat teaching has not everywhere attained its true rank among 
the professions, is partly the fault of those engaged in it, and partly 
the fault of our common-school system, more especially that part rela- 
ting to the examining of teachers. These examinations are very 
often only a mere farce, and fail of producing any beneficial effects. 

Half an hour is often deemed sufficient for determining whether 
an entire stranger is fitted to be a companion of the children for 
months, and as such, the moulder of their characters and dispositions, 
and an implanter of principles and motives that shall be lasting as 
eternity. They are too often conducted in a manner calculated to 
draw out only the knowledge a person may have of certain books. 
A few puzzling examples in arithmetic, a long list of geographical 
questions, often asked from an open map, the most difficult words to 
be found in Webster’s spelling-book, and parsing some back-handed 
piece of poetry, forms anything but a true criterion of ability to in- 
terest or instruct children. They are conducted by persons not com- 
petent for the business. To require a doctor to be examined by a 
lawyer, would be simply ridiculous ; and yet, meaning no disrespect 
at all, nine-tenths of the lawyers are as well qualified to examine a 
doctor, as nine-tenths of the doctors, lawyers or clergymen are to ex- 
amine teachers. 

Young teachers dread nothing so much as being examined, and well 
they may dread it, for they find themselves not only placed in disad- 
vantageous positions, but in order to gain their certificates, are forced 
to yield their own more enlightened views and knowledge of facts, to 
the whims, or ignorance of their examiners, who often exemplify the 
old adage, “ A little learning &c.” 

It is unjust to require a teacher to be examined in every town in 
which he may teach. In short, before the profession of teaching is 
what it ought to be, and what it will yet be, a radical change must 
be effected in the manner of hiring and examining teachers. Teachers 
must be examined by those who have made teaching their study and 
business, and when once thus examined and admitted, must be allowed 
to teach anywhere in the State. S. H. 































NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Wira this number our readers will receive a cut of one of the 
most complete, thoroughly furnished, and amply endowed institutions 
for the training of teachers, to be found in the United States. It is 
located in Trenton, New Jersey, and any of our friends passing 
through that city, will much enjoy a few hours within its walls. 

The State of New Jersey, in 1855, made the liberal appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars, annually, for the support of a Normal 
school; the buildings for which were to be provided by some town 
which should appreciate the advantage of having such an institution 
in its midst. From a number of liberal offers, that from Trenton was 
accepted, and the school opened on the 1st of October of the same 
year, in a building temporarily furnished for the purpose. Thé 
present building was commenced the 9th of the same month, and 
completed in May, 1856. It is one of the few Normal school build- 
ings which have been planned and constructed, from the foundation; 
solely with reference to the wants of such an institution; hence, its 
completeness and almost perfect arrangements. 

The lower floor is occupied by the Model school, which is divided 
into three departments of fifty pupils each, the departments being in 
separate rooms, and each, under the charge of one regular teacher. 
The Normal school proper, occupies the second and third floors. Botli 
Normal and Model schools have large, airy, well lighted and ventil- 
ated rooms for study and recitation, with every convenience for 
clothes rooms, halls, library, cabinet, &c. The building is supplied 
with water and gas, and is furnished in the best style. A large and 
valuable set of charts and maps prepared under the direction of Prof: 
Guyot, to illustrate his lectures on Geology, have recently been pro- 
cured, and afford rare facilities for the study of that science. 

The principal, Prof. William F. Phelps, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Normal school at Albany, has had much of the plan- 
ning and arrangement of the building, and has now fairly and success- 
fully started an institution, which will be one of the brightest 
ornaments to our sister State. His worthy co-laborers, are Prof 8, 
C. Webb, vice-principal, also from the Albany Normal school, and 
Messrs. A. Rittenhouse, S. A. Farland and M. H. Doolittle, with 
Misses Colby and Steele, all earnest in their work. 

It may not be amiss to mention that the system of drawing from 
plaster casts, as taught by Miss Dwight, of our own State, and an 
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occasional contributor to our Journal, has been adopted, and with 
most gratifying results. The teachers speak of that as the system. 

This Normal school will change the educational aspect of New 
Jersey. To us, its establishment on so liberal a scale, was unex- 
pected; for, remembering the long years of labor which at length 
procured for our State a small appropriation ($10,000) to sustain 
such an institution as an experiment for four years,—only $2,500 
annually,_we were not prepared to see a neighbor, without a tithe 
of our educational prestige, at one bound, pass beyond our aim even, 
and grant, without reluctance, and with apparent alacrity, four times 
our annual allowance. But let us rejoice with her, and hope for bet- 
ter things, soon, at home. The Connecticut Normal school, with its 
limited means, has done a great work, and a good one, already. It 
needs a more generous support. With its present allowance of 
$4,000 per year,—it has a much larger number of pupils than its 
younger and more favored sister. Will not the teachers, and the 
friends of education in Connecticut see to it, that a wise and liberal 
support be provided ? 
' Already, in New Jersey, is the influence of the Normal school felt 
among her teachers. There is a good proportion of intelligent, cul- 
tivated, energetic men, at work in the schools of that State. Such 
men felt the need of an institution of this kind, for the training of 
those who would soon become teachers,—and they labored for it. 
The subject was discussed in their County Institutes, or Associations, 
and a strong effort was made, with complete success. The immedi- 
ate effect will be not only to furnish a larger number of competent 
teachers for the common schools, but to promote unity of feeling and 
action among the entire body of teachers; to initiate and establish a 
definite system of education; and to discover and diffuse a knowledge 
of the best modes of teaching and managing schools practiced in that 
and other States. Neither the teachers nor the State will ever 
regret it. 

The Preparatory school established by the liberality of Paul Far- 
num, Esq., should be noticed in this connection, but our limited space 
must delay an account ot it till some future number. F. C. B. 
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The Study of Geography. 


THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. KER 

It is almost impossible to say how extremly unphilosophical and 3 
unprofitable are the methods of teaching Geography—one of theno- a 
blest of sciences and one of the most bewitching of studies—in our 3 
ee common schools. It is made by the majority of teachers, a mere oa 
fe | : matter of verbal memory of boundaries, names, and figures. Des- ~ 3 
+ criptions of arbitrary and imaginary lines—such as circles of lati+ r. 
; tude, longitude, equators and tropics—which even an astronomer and " 
i a philosopher find it difficult to conceive—are made the beginning of 


% study. Hard and crabbed definitions of peninsulas, isthmuses, prom- 4 
* ontories, of oceans, straits, channels and the like, are stuffed into the “ ad 
> child’s mind without their pictures, or even the notion necessary to av 

cause their meanings to be understood, much less to be remembered. 


. = Then a list of towns in Japan, or of seas and volcanoes of Kamts+ 
. chatka, or of the rivers in China, or Siam, or of the peaks of the 
Andes mountains, is demanded under penalty of reproof and discre- 
dit. While short and very confused accounts of the climate, produc- 4 
. tions, soil and surface of particular countries, with the character, 4 
i Tr numbers, religion, and peculiarities of their inhabitants, and those 


q * - countries too, are such as the pupils have no interest in knowing ‘ 
i about. All this and more is required with a nonchalence that would 
4 be praise-worthily ludicrous indeed, were it a jest and not practiced 
: upon unoffending childhood. 


ad What is the remedy for this state of things? It is very simple to 
: a teacher who knows something of Geography himself, and who has 
the tact to tell what he knows. What can be more interesting than 
the knowledge of the variety of climates, surface, productions, inhab- 
itants and forms of government and religion of different countries 
and the modes of communication, commerce, exchange and inter- 
course among them, to one who wishes to acquire it? . How grand 
is the study of the great oceans, with their tides and currents; of 
the mighty mountains and their rich treasures of gold and precious 
stones, and their far richer treasures of rain and snow; of the lordly 
: rivers with their refreshing waters and fertile basins; and of the 
, places of olden history and the field of ancient renown, to one whose 
affections and interest have been awakened in it? But all this goes 
upon the supposition that the desire for knowledge has been born in 
the soul. And unless this desire is first awakened into life, it will be 
labor lost, or nearly so, to attempt to give the information. You 
might just as well expect the new-born child to help himself to food 
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The Study of Geogvaphg. 
before his instinct feels the monitions of hunger, as to expect the 
child or the man to crave and labor to gain knowledge, the want of 
which he has never felt, and the beauty of which he has never seen. 

Now how is the teacher to prepare the mirds of scholars for the 
reception of all this knowledge to make them labor assiduously to 
acquire it. Let the teacher bring in a book of travels, a history or 
a newspaper, and at proper time—not too often or too long—let him- 
self or some good reader among the scholars, read the account of 
some beautiful and interesting land, and of adventures in that region. 
When the pupils are deeply interested in the narrative, and are de. 
riving useful information from it, let them be asked how a person 
would travel to reach that country? In what direction? By what 
mode of conveyance? Through what cities, nations, waters, seas, or 
oceans? What kind of money would there be used? What pro- 
ductions are exchanged between that country and ourown? Anda 
hundred other questions of the like sort, such as will suggest them- 
selves to any teacher’s mind. Or he may let the reader ask the 
‘ question to-day, with the understanding that the scholars are to write 
them down, and bring in the answer to-morrow, or at the farthest by 
the next Saturday, and that the one who brings them in first, correct- 
ly answered, shall select and read the first piece, or propose some 
service pleasing and desirable tothe school. Here you always begin 
at home and stretch away to any part of the earth that you desire. 
You travel by railroad,by stage-coach, by horse and wagon, by steam- 
boat, by packet ship, by merchant vessel, or by whatever is best adap- 
ted to your business or inclination. 

Another exercise that may grow out of this reading in the school 
room of extracts from these books or newspapers, may be to ask for 
the distinguished men now living in a particular country, or for the 
events that have, in past time, there transpired, and the persons en- 
gaged in them. Thus do children learn to desire, and the desire of 
knowledge is only one step, and that step a short one, from the ac- 
quisition of any necessary or pleasing information. 

How to-do this cannot be told here. This must be left to the 
teacher’s ingenuity. After this desire is awakened, the arrangement 
of the facts belonging to the noble science will be a matter of great 
consequence. Shall this be done by beginning, as ‘is now common 
with the astronomical lines drawn arbitrarily upon the earth’s surface, 
- and continuing with definitions of “ natural and political divisions” ? 
or by beginning at home, about the school room, the town, and the 
vicinity? The latter is the only natural and proper method of pre 
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senting a branch of science so profitable and so interesting. Itmust 
be begun by something already known and desirable. The child 
knows the road to school—the brook by the mill—the boundaries of 
the farm—the school district too—and these are realities to him. 
From this knowledge as a base of operations—to use a military 
phrase—he can go oneto conquer all knowledge of all the earth that 
lies adjacent to these well known objects and divisions. Here is the 
way of approach to every other geographical idea. And it is believed 
that no other way is the properone. The books of geography can not, 
of course begin here for every child in every school district in the land. 
But the teacher can and must make this adaptation. He is paid to 
do it. It is his profession, and if he does it not he is all at fault. 
H. R. Allyn’s Report of R. I. Schools. 





THE ALPINE HORN. 

Tuts hornis an instrument formed of the bark of the wild cherry 
that grows among the Alps. It is of great importance to the Alpine 
shepherd, as it is used as a kind of speaking trumpet, and can be 
heard to a great distance. Just about the time when the sun gilds, 
with his last rays, the’everlasting snow on the high cliffs of the mount- 
ains, the adventurous shepherd who has built his little chalet highest 
on the dizzy crags, blows a shrill blast, and repeats through his horn, 
“Praised be the Lord!” And the hunters who dwell around utter it 
again, and it is caught up and prolonged by the little valleys below. 
The huge piles of snow send back the solemn echo till all who hear 
it pause inawe. Howsimple, yet sublime! The hunter when be re- 
turns at eve, wearied with the chase, repeats these loving, worshiping 
words, “ Praised be the Lord!” When fairy-footed spring treads on 
those wintry heights, and melts the snow-wreaths from their brow, 
then, thankful for the light-eyed visitant, the Alpine horn rings clear 
and loud, “ Praised be the Lord!” And when merry, vine clad sum- 
mer follows, breathing beauty upon these wild summits, and causing 
the hardy cower to blossom so sweetly in its mountain home, then, in 
calm peacefulness, the Alpine horn is heard. Winter, too, may rear 
his fairy palaces of cold, bright, transparent crystal, and prison the 
gushing streams in magic boundaries, and spread a vale of mist and 
snow over the crushed and withered flowers; then the hunter follows 
the free and wild chamois, and, returning successful, repeats in glad- 
ness, “ Praised be the Lord !” 
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Official Department. 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

The number and variety of questions arising under the present 
School Laws, and the importance of having their provisions thoroughly 
understood by school officers, have led the Superintendent to avail 
himself of the Common School Journal as 9 medium of communi- 
cation with Visitors, School Committees and others. It is desirable 
that a uniform policy be pursued in all parts of the state in the ad- 
minstration of the laws. To facilitate this, official decisions will be 
given, and questions of general importance, relating to the laws, will 
be answered as nearly as possible in the order in which they have 
been received. 

Question, No. 1. “Can School Visitors legally certify that the 
school has been kept according to law if the teacher was not exam- 
ined ?” 

Answer. They cannot. By sec.7th, chap. IV. it is provided 
that no order for school money shall be drawn in favor of any town, 
until the school visitors shall certify in writing that theschools in 
said town have been kept at least six months in the year by teachers 
duly examined and approved. By sec. 9th of the same chapter, it is 
provided further, that no school district shall be entitled to any por- 
tion of the public money, unless the school in said district has been 
kept by a teacher, or teachers, duly qualified. 

A teacher is not duly qualified till he has received a certificate ; 
for sec. 1, chap VII, provides that no teacher shall be employed in 
any school supported by any portion of the public money, until he has 
received a certificate of examination ard approbation signed by a 
majority of the board of visitors or by all the committee by them 
appointed, nor shall any teacher be entitled to draw any portion of his 
wages so far as the same is paid out of any public money appropri- 
ated by law to schools, unless he can produce such certificate, dated 
previous to the opening of his school. 

From these provisions of the law it will be seen that no school is 
entitled to any portion of the public money towards paying its expen- 
ses, unless taught by a teacher who has been examined and appro- 
ved by the Board of School Visitors, and the visitors cannot cer- 
tify that the school has been kept according to law, unless the teacher, 
had received a certificate signed by a majority of the board, or by all 
the committee by them appointed. 

DAVID N. CAMP, 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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Resident Tdiitor’s Department. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


We have frequently been surprised at the singular and erroneous 
views which have prevailed in the community in relation to Normal 
schools: Their existence, their object, the result of their establish- 
ment seem either to be strangely misunderstood or maliciously per- 
verted. We often hear them spoken of as “experiments” and one 
of the Representatives to our General Assembly in the year A. D 
1856 gravely remarked to another member of the same body tha. 
the “experiment of a Norman school had been tried only in Con- 
necticut and that here it had proved a perfect failure.” Where this 
wiseaere was born, whence he came and whither he went, we 
know not. One thing we do know and that is that he knew less than 
he supposed. We often hear persons speaking against Normal 
schools, and condemning, in unmeasured terms, all their operations, 
but we have, almost invariably ascertained that these bitter oppo- 
nents were men whose greatest sin was that of ignorance,—but 
whether of a nature to “be winked at” we care not to say. In nine 
cases out of ten they are men who never entered a Normal school 
and who have no true knowledge of the design of such an instiution 
and know nothing of its practical operations or of its results. Thege 
is, however, another class of persons, and quite a large one, who are 
always ready to codperate in any good work as soon as it is fairly 
commended to their understanding. With the hope of imparting 
some light to this class,—but with no hope of affecting the “ ineor- 
rigibly guilty,” who are wilfully blind, we propose to answer a few 
questions relating to Normal schools. : 


1. What is a Normal School? 


We answer, it is a school in which persons are taught the art of teach. 
ing;—or, in other words an institution whose members are trained 
with special reference to the great and important business of teaching 
- and training youth. It was established by men who entertained the 
idea that the education of our youth was one of the most important 
concerns of life,—and we rejoice to know that the number of those 





who entertain similar ideas is daily increasing. The Normal school 
is to the teacher, what the Divinity school is to the clergy,—the 
Medical school to the physician;—the Law school to the lawyer.” 


2. Are Normal Schools an Experiment? 

Yes, of nearly 20 years trial in this country and in all cases they 
have proved to be successful experiments. The first was established 
in Massachusetts in 1839 and the results ofits establishment were so 
satisfactory that there are now four in the old Bay State in success- 
ful operation, supported by the state, one supported by the city of 
Boston, and one by private -tuition—making in all six Normal 
schools in Massachusetts. They evidently like such experiments in 
our sister state,—and they are pretty shrewd calculators. 

The same“ experiment” has been most successfully tried in Rhode 
Island; Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri,—and it will be pretty 
hard work to stop the experiment now. Even Illinois has recently ap- 
propriated the sum of $10,000 annually forthe support of a Normal 
school. In Upper Canada, at Toronto, an excellent one has been in 
operation many years and in the Lower Province they are just or- 
ganizing more than one. 


8. Do Normal Schools make superior teachers of all who attend 
them ? 


Certainly not. Their most ardent friends neither claim, nor look 
for, such a result. No institution can supply brains nor ereate tact, 
All that Normal schools profess to accomplish is to awaken thought, 
qplighten the mind, develop latent talent, and direct the understand- 
ing- One may attend a Normal School for a whole week, month, 
year, or life time and yet fail of becoming a successful teacher. But, 
as a whole, it is contended, and must be admitted, that good Normal 
schools have greatly elevated and improved the character and influ- 
ence of the teachers’ profession. The only danger is that of expect- 
ing too much from them. When every graduate ofa Divinity school 
shall excel as a preacher of the gospel, every graduate of a Law 
school become a successful practitioner at the bar, and every graduate 
of a Medical school become skilful and eminent as a physician,— 
then,—but not till then,—will it be right to expect that all who gradu- 
ate from our Normal schools will, as a matter of course, become 
. superior teachers. ° 
We have never enjoyed the benefit of a Normal school training, 





Normal Schools. 


having been born all too early for that, but we do rejoice and will 
rejoice that others are enjoying priviliges which came too late for us. 
We are fully convinced that such privileges are of incalculable value, 
and though some may excel as teachers, without enjoying Normal 
school advantages might they not do so in a higher degree with them? 
But it is too late to require arguments in favor of these institutions. 
Oor attention was called to the subject at this time by learning that 
an attempt had been made by some of the members of one of the 
oldest Teachers Associations in the country to bring Normal schools 
into disrepute. The same principle carried out, as advocated by these 
gentlemen would abolish Theological, Law and Medical schools. 
We grieve to learn that the venerable “Essex (Mass.) County 
Teachers Association,”’—from whose exercises we have so often pro- 
fited in years gone by,—-an association among whose members have been 
such men as Davip P. Pacer, Wm. H. Wetts, Espen 8S. STEARNS, 
and Ricnarp Epwarps, all now, or formerly, eminent principals 
of Normal schools,—we grieve that such an association should at one 
ofits meetings make anattack so unwise on Normal schools and 
Normal teachers. 

It would be foolish, indeed, to say that no one could become an 
efficient and successful instructor unless he had attended a Normal 
School. Equally foolish would it be to expect a high degree of ex- 
cellence from all graduates of such an institution. While, therefore, 
we guard against the danger of expecting too much of Normal Schools ; 
let us be equally careful to guard against a feeling that they are use- 
less institutions. They are far enough from perfection. Their warm- 
est friends see many things in them which may be improved; but we 
can not believe that any candid, considerate person will take, and ad- 
here to, the position that Normal Schools are doing no good. We 
welcome them, with all their défects, as most valuable auxiliaries in 
the cause of popular education, and we hope to see the day when 
they will both merit and assume a much higher position in the public 
mind, than they now occupy. That time will surely come. 
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New Havey. At the close of the term ending with April, the principals of 
two of the schools in the beautiful ** Elm City” tendered their resignation. J. 
E. Lovett, Esq., principal of the Hillhouse school, retires with the best wishes 
of a host of friends after a faithful and acceptable service of thirty-five years. 
Mr. Lovell is the author of one of the best series of Reading Books, ever pub- 
lished, and he designs to devote his time and attention to the improvement and 
circulation of these books. He has been highly successful as an instructor, 
and now that he retires from the active labors of the school-room, we rejoice 
that so important a branch as that of reading, is to receive the benefit of his 
experience and labors. 

Mr, Lovell has ever been ready to codperate in every work that would tend 
to the advancement of education, and the various changes and improvements 
which have been made during the last twenty years, have received his appro- 
valand aid. We unite with his numerous friends in wishing him the highest 
suecess im the enterprise in which he has embarked. May his remaining years 
be as happy, as his past have been useful. 2 

In our last, we stated that Mr. Brown had resigned the mastership of the 
Webster school,—a position which he had occupied several years, with signal 
ability and success. At the close of the term, his pupils manifested their ap- 
preciation of his services, by presenting him with a beautiful and costly trav- 
eling case, and a copy of Dr. Kane’s works. Very interesting public services 
attended tke presentation at the Webster school, and the pupils were deeply 
affected at the thought of parting with one who had been their teacher, friend 
and guide. It is not often that a community loses the services of two such 
teachers as Messrs. Lovell & Brown, at the same time. 


{Naveatuck. We are glad to hear good accounts of the Union School in the 
enterprising village of Naugatuck. Wehave been anticipating the pleasure 
of a visit to that place, but numerous duties have prevented. Mr. Sanin, the 
successful teacher of the Union School, is doing a good work. The following 
communication came too late for our last. We insert it with pleasure.—Res, 
Ep.] 

Mr. Epitor:—The annual examinations of the four departments of the 
Naugatuck Union School, was conducted on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, of the Ist April. A goodly number of parents and visitors were present, 
and we have 10 doubt were delighted with the order and attention which char- 
acterized the schools, and still more with the proofs of a thoroughness and 
success which have accompanied the labors of the Principal, and associate 
teachers. It is now four years, and over, since a commencement was made 
in an undertaking which to day shows us a stately and handsome building for 
educational purposes, with its four well finished and furnished apartmentse 
and with four of the most experienced and best qualified Teachers to manag, 
its affairs, and over two hundred pupils, (at one time) since the present school 
year began. In the highest department, there is provided a Chemical and 
Philosophical Apparatus, together with a valuable Library of four hundred 
and twenty volumes,—two hundred of which were added, during the winter 
just closed. 





Under the auspices which have hitherto favored the’ school, through well 
qualified teachers, anda smiling Providence, we expect to see still onward 
progress in an institution which has been steadily gaining reputation and es- 
teem in the thriving village where it is planted. May all other towns in our 
loved state be equally favored with ours, both in respect toan advanced stage 
of educational privilege, and in respect to the schools of the several districts, 
some of which with us might also, were there time, be named in special 
praise. 8. 


Mr. C. C. Krwnatr, of Eliington, late Principal of the High School in 
Greeneville, has been elected to the mastership of the Webster School, New Ha- 
ven. We consider this a very good appointment. Mr. Kimball is a successful 
teacher and a judicious disciplinarian. We congratulate the friends of educa- 
tion in New Haven, in having secured the services of one so well qualified for 
the business of teaching. 


Mr. N. C. BoarpMan, late sub-master in the Eaton School, New Haven, has 
been made Principal of the Hillhouse School, vice J. E. Lover. Esq., resigned, 
Mr. Boardman is a gentleman of estimable character and a thorough and effi- 
cient teacher. His promotion is the best possible evidence that his services 
are appreciated by the Committee. He both knows how to keep school and 
teach school. Mr. James D. Wuitmore, late sub-master of the Webster School, 
will succeed Mr, Boardman in the Eaton School. Mr. Whitmore has gaineda 
high reputation as a skillful teacher. P : 


Mr. H. N. Jounson, of West Meriden, has been appointed sub-master of the 
Webster School, in place of Mr. Whitmore, who was transferred to the Eaton 


School. We are, personally, unacquainted with Mr. J., but hear good ac- 
counts of him. . 


Mr. J. C. Howarp, late of East Hartford, has been elected Principal of the 
Corner School, Meriden. He is highly spoken of by those who know nim, 
Our friend, W. H. Ross, formerly Principal of the Corner School, has a flowr- 
ishing school in East Meriden. 


Mr. Ponp, late of Spencer, Mass., has been elected Principal of the High 
School in Greeneville, and Mr. E. B. Binemam, of Windham, Principal of the 
Grammar School in the same village. We learn that they are quite suc- 
cessful. 


Mr. E. G. Upson, late of East Meriden, has removed to Wyoming, Penn. 
Mr. U. is a faithful and successful teacher, and our best wishes attend him in 
his new location. 


M. T. Brown, Esq., late of New Haven, is about to visit some of the cities 
and states of the West. We cordially commend him to the friends of educa- 
tion, wherever he may go, as one who has performed good service in New 
England. Asa teacher and lecturer at Institutes, he will rank favorably with | 
the very best. For such services, we give him the highest commendation, 


We learn that Mr. Wm. S, Baker, formerly of this State, has been employed 
as agent of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association—at an annual salary of 
$1,500. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Two of these highly useful auxiliaries in the cause of popular education, 
have been held since our last number was ‘*‘ made up.” The first was at the 
beautiful village of Deep River, in Middlesex County. The number present 
was about 50,—less than it would have been if the weather had been favorable. 
The citizens of Deep River, entertained those in attendance with great cordiali- 
ty, and many pleasant recollections will be treasured up by those who received 
so many acts of kindness during the session of the Institute. We hope that 
the people in this pleasant village will soon see that their educational interests 
would be greatly promoted by the establishment of a graded school. 

To De, Baxer, Kev. Messrs. Woosrer, Cusaman & Hype, the members of 
the Institute were under special obligations fdr efforts mada to render their 
stay, at Deep River, pleasant, and also for the interest manifested in the exer- 
cises of the Institute. 

An Institute for Tolland County, was held at Rockville, during the first week 
of May. A violent storm, at the commencement of the week, prevented some, 
from coming, but nearly 60 were in attendance, all of whom were received 
and entertained with that cordial hospitality for which the citizens of Rock- 
ville are noted, The week was very pleasantly spent and on the last afternoon 
of the session, the members were invited to a splendid entertainment at the 
Pember House. Upwards of 50—mostly teachers—sat down to a well furnish- 
ed table where they made themselves busy and merry for nearly two hours. 
All partizipated in taking care of the viands—and all were industrious. In the 
matter of speech making Messrs. Stickney, Tracy, Crosby, Preston and Turner 
of Rockville ; Prof. Camp of New Britain, Mr. Brown of New Haven, and oth- 
ers, took a_ pleasant part. 


J We would call special attention to the notice for the annual meeting of 
the State Teavhers’ Association. We believe the expectation is that every live 
teacher in the State will attend the meeting,—if possible. Don’t forget it. 





CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in Meriden, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, the 4th and 5th of June. 


Tuurspay.—The Association will meet in the Town Hall, at 2 P. M., for the 
transaction of preliminary business. 


At 236 P. M., a lecture will be delivered by T. W. T. Curtis, Esq. ofthe High 
School, Hartford. 





Notices of Books. 


_At31¢ P.M., Discussion of topics suggested by the lecture or of others 
which may be presented. ‘ 


At 71g P. M., a lecture will be given by Rev. Merrill Richardson, of Terry 
ville, followed by reports and remarks upon Common Schools. - 


Frmay.—At9 A. M., The Association will proceed to the choice of officers for 
the ensuing year, and also appoint a Board of Editors for the Common School 
Journal. The remainder of the morning session will be occupied in hearing 
reports from ‘schools in various parts of the State. 


At 3 P. M. Lecture by Elbridge Smith, Esq. of the Free Academy, Nor- 
wich. 


At7 14 P. M.,an Address by Rev. Charles Hammond, Principal of Law- 
rence Academy, Groton, Mass, The remainder of the evening will be devoted 
to remarks and short addresses, upon the general subject of schools, and Com- 
mon School Education. 


The Citizens of Meriden will provide accommodations, free of expense, for 
ladies who may attend. . 


Arrangements have been made with the Proprietor of the Meriden Honse to 
furnish a home for the gentlemen attending the Meeting of the Association, at 
reduced rates, 


This is the only Meeting of the Association for the current year. Teachers 
of Conn., will you by your attendance and influence make the convention in Mers- 
den what it should be, a meeting worthy of the high calling which engages 
your efforts ? . 

EMORY F. STRONG, Sre’y, ” 

Bripe@erort, May Sth, 1857. 


N. B. It is hoped-that free return tickets over the various Railroads may be 
obtained for those who attend. 





PERLODICALS. 


On our list of exchanges, we have several very valuable Magazines, suited 
to the wants of variousclasses of readers. We cordially commend. the fol- 
lowing :— 

Emerson’s Unirep States Magazine, New York; J. M. Emerson, & Co. 
This is a monthly, each number containing 108 pages, making a yearly volume 
of nearly 1300 pp. It is conducted with ability and the articles are of a high 
order. Fora family it is one of the very best magazines containing,—as it 
does,—matter that is both interesting and useful. Terms $3 per year. 


Tue Lanpres’ Curistian Annvat, James Challén, Editor, Philadelphia. This 
valuable annual has entered upon its sixth year. Each number contains 32 
double column pages, and a fine stecl engraving. An excellent moral and 





christian tone pervades the work—making it a truly interesting and safe work 
for the family. It is afforded at the low rate of $1 per year. The engravings 
alone are worth the subscription price. 

Pererson’s Lapies’ Boox. This is one of the best Magazines of its class 
and afforded at the low rate of $2 perannum. Each number contains much 
good reading, excellent engravings, fashion plates, patterns &c. The ladies all 
like it. It is published monthly in Philadelphia. 

Montuty Macazines For THE Youtn.—We receive the following monthlies 
which we cordially commend to the little folks. Nothing will afford better re- 
turns than one dollar expended for either of the Magazines named below. One 
or more of them should be in every family. 

Tue Scuoon Fettow ; a Magazine for boys and girls, New York; Dix, Ed- 
wards & Co. This is well printed, and is very popular with boys and girls. 

Tue Stupent anp ScHootmaTE; a monthly reader for school and home in- 
struction, Boston; edited by N. A. Caulkins and Rev. A. R, Pope. Very in- 
teresting and instructive, and an excellent work as a periodical Reader. Be- 
sides the above, Merry’s Museum, Forester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, and 
one or two others which we hope to add to our exchange list and notice here- 


after. 





SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Pennsytvanta Common Scuoors.—We have received a volume of 448 pp. 
containing the Report of the State Sup’t. of Schools, Reports of County Super- 
intendents, Statistical Tables of Districts, Aggregate Statistical Statement, 
Corporative Tabular Statement, District Supervision, List of Cownty Superin- 
tendents. From the document we learn that the whole number of public 
schools in the state, outside of Philadelphia is, - - - - 10,697 
Number of Teachers, - - - - - 12,357 
Average Salary of male teachers, per month, $23.29 

s6 se “ female “ - - - $15.85 
Number of children in pubiic schools, - - - 631,726 
Average cost of instruction per month for each child, - $0.62 
Number of school-houses unfit for use, - - - - - 2,258 

From the several reports of County Superintendents, we learn that many of 
the schools are in a very backward state, and yet that there are many and 
cheering signs of progress. 

Twentieta Annual Report or THE Massacuusetts Boarp or EpvucaTIon, 
TOGETHER WITH THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL ReEporT oF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
Boarv. We have examined this volume with much interest. It contains 
nearly 600 pages and is, in all respects, worthy of the state from which it orig- 
inates. The Report of the Secretary, the Hon. Geo, Boutwell, is a very sensi- 
ble and sound ducument,—indicating that its author has a decidedly practical 
turn and a heart fully alive to the important interests intrusted to his charge. 
We have not space for extracts but hope, at a future time, to allude to it more 
fully. 

We have also received copies of the School Reports of Springfield, Danvers, 
and South Danvers, Mass., and several other’ of which we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. 


RS Se fee eg ae ON 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Teacuer’s GuivE To ILLustraTIon ; a manual to accompany Holbrook’s 
School Apparatus. By F.C. Brownell. 156 pp. Hartford; Holbrook School 
Apparatus Company. 

We believe all intelligent teachers and committee men are ready to admit 
that School Apparatus is among the desirable, not to say indispensable, arti- 
cles of the school room. We are glad to learn that hundreds of districts with- 
in the last year have obtained Holbrook’s Apparatus. The object of the 
Teacher’s Guide, is to inform Teachers as to the modes of using the Appara- 
tus, and it contains much useful information, well arranged. It should be in 
the hands of every teacher. It can be had of the publishers at the low price 
of 50 cts. or at 38 in paper binding. It is an excellent book for school use. 
Teachers, buy it and use it and both yourself and your pupils will be the gainers. 


Greene's Anatysis_ A treatise on the structure of the English Language. 12 
mo, 258 pp. 


Tue Evements or Eneuish Grammar. 12 mo. 220 pp. 
Greene’s Inrropuction. An introduction to the study of English Grammar. 18 
mo, 192 pp. 

The three books above named were prepared by S. S. Greene, A. M.. for- 
merly a successful teacher in Boston, and Superintendent of schools in Provi- 
dence, R. I, They are admirable books for school use, and among the most 
approved works now before the public. Prof. Greene has done the cause of 
education excellent service in the preparation of these books. The last named, 
** The Introduction,” just published, is the best of all for our common district 
schools. 

These books are published in Philadelphia, by H. Cowperthwait & Co, We 
are indebted to the same firm for copies of Arithmetics, by our friend D, P, 
Colburn, which we hope to examine with care before the publication of our 
July number. 


Evementary Morat Lessons, ror Scnoors anp Famiiizs. By M. F. Cowdery. 
18 mo. 261 pp. : 


We have previously commended this book and we wish we could induce 
teachers to useit. It is a capital work, well fitted for the object for which it 
was prepared. Teachers and parents,—obtain it and use it daily in your schools 
and families, and you will feel richly rewarded therefor. It is published in 
Philadelphia by H. Cowperthwait & Co. Send 60 cts. in postage stamps and 
you will receive the book, free of Postage. 


From Shephard, Clark & Brown, of Boston, we have received a pictorial 
primer containing 72 pages. It is full of pretty pictures and is beautifully print- 
ed, It was prepared by Davip B. Tower, the well known and popular au- 
thor of several valuable school books, 





Tue History or Connecticut, from the first-settlement of the Colony. By G. 
H. Hollister. 2 Vols. 8 vo. 613and 758 pp. Second edition enlarged and 
improved. > 
We have neither time nor space for a notice that will do justice to this noble 

work. It is intruth a history of Connecticut and a most interesting one it is, 
both as regards matter and style,—being altogether one of the most readable 
and attractive histories we ever read. The mere labor requisite in the prepara- 
tion of such a work must have been immense, and yet how little will the gen- 
eral reader think of this as, with delight, he peruses the pages. The arrange- 
ment is so complete, the style so easy and natural, that the reader will scarcely 
think of the amount of work, and good judgment required, on the part of the 
historian, in preparing such a volume. 

In the production of this history, Mr. Hollister has made for himself an en- 
during monument,—more desirable and more lasting than any structure of 
granite or marble could be. But not for himself alone, but for his native state 
also, has he prepared a rich and durable monument and we rejoice to know 
that our present General Assembly is considering the propriety of honoring the 
work by placing a copy in every school district of the state. We sincerely 
hope that this will be done promptly and heartily, _It will be but a well de- 
served compliment to one who has done a great honor to the state. We can 
hardly believe that a single member of our General Assembly will vote against 
an act so reasonable. 

Reader,—have you Hollister’s History of Connecticut? It you have it not 
purchase it and read it, and you will agree with us in saying that it deserves 
the highest encomiums. 

A-Cuivv’s History or Enetanp. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols. in one. 1S 
mo. 687 pp. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 

- This is a charming history for children and just the book for School Libra- 

ties, The pleasant and familiar style in which it is written makes it as at- 

tractive as a story book for little folks. 


From A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, we have received Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. They are “ got up” in @ very attract- 
ive style, and make a capital first impression. We have had no time for par- 
ticular examination. 


From Sanporn, Carter & Basin, Boston, we have received a series of Read- 
ers prepared by Salem Town, and Nelson M. Holbrook, which we shall notice, 
more fully, hereafter. The several numbers are quite attractive in appear- 
ance. 


Porrer’s Cuemistry.— We would call special attention to the advertisement 
of A. S. Barnes & Co, of Porter’s Chemistry which is well deserving the at- 
tention of teachers. We have examined it with much satisfaction and consid 
er it one of the very best text-books on Chemistry, we have ever seen. It is 
well arranged and printed in an attractive style. 


Hicxiine, Swan & Brewer of Boston, advertise many valuable books. 


Saetpon, Buaxeman & Co., of New York advertise Stoddard’s Arithmeties, 
which have been received with much favor. See their advertisement. 





